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The Universal Kinship. By J. Howard Moore, Instructor in Zoology, 
Crane Manual Training High School, Chicago. Chicago : Charles 
Kerr & Co., 1906. 8°. 329 p. 

As its name implies, the main thesis of this book is the absolute com- 
munity in origin and continuous interdependence of all life. The author 
makes the usual comparison between man and other animals on the physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral sides, and proves — as has been done many 
times before — that there is no impassable gulf between them. He 
spares no opportunity to denounce the overweening self-conceit of the 
animal man in arrogating to himself a higher place in creation than his 
"humbler brothers," as well as his thoughtlessness and cruelty in deal- 
ing with them. 

If Mr Moore's work helps in any way toward a kinder treatment of 
our animal friends and servants, it is in so far commendable. Its failing, 
as in the case of so many works of similar nature, is that in sweeping 
away impassable gulfs it ignores real differences. Thus, after we have 
proved that no impassable gulf exists between man and the other animals, 
we still have to admit that there is a difference between them, nor can this 
difference be swept away by anatomical comparisons and psychological 
investigations. It simply is. In the same way, after we have shown that 
species in general are not immutable, we have not proved thereby that 
they are not different, and the nature of the difference between the snail 
and the snake, the wolf and the worm, is just what we want to know. We 
must also raise a protest against the extremes to which the biological 
brotherhood idea tends to be carried. We wish our ' ' humbler brothers ' ' 
well, but it will be some time before we see the duty or the expediency 
of sitting down to lunch in company with centipedes and tigers, or of 
keeping house from choice with cockroaches and rats. 

J. R. Swanton. 

The Northern Maidu. By Roland B. Dixon. Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Vol. xvn, part in, pp. 119-346. 
New York, 1905. 

Much concerning the aboriginal life and customs of a Californian peo- 
ple, the remnant of whom are rapidly being merged into civilization, has 
been rescued in the nick of time by the efforts of Dr Dixon, made pos- 
sible by the generosity of Mr Archer Huntington. The Maidu, like the 
inhabitants of the northwestern portion of California, were but slightly 
touched by Spanish influence, and the explorers and trappers who passed 
through their territory did little to alter the primitive state in which they 
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lived. It was not until the discovery of gold in 1 849 that the destruction 
of the primitive habits and culture of the Maidu began. Not only may 
the world congratulate itself that sufficient interest has been aroused to 
accomplish this work while there are those of the Maidu still living who 
remember the period before white occupancy, but it may count itself for- 
tunate that this task has fallen into the hands of a student of sufficient 
sympathy, patience, and breadth of view to cover the whole field of in- 
terest and to unearth the details which are so essential to the proper 
understanding of native peoples. 

After a brief geographical and historical survey, Dr Dixon devotes 
about a hundred pages of text and pen drawings to a description of the 
material culture of the Maidu. He has classified the objects which they 
possessed according to the material of which they consisted — stone, cor- 
dage, basket materials, feathers, etc. Under clothing and personal 
adornment we are shown in drawings the snow-shoes and toilet articles 
used in the region. It is to be hoped that such straightforward and thor- 
ough statements of the facts concerning the wearing of objects which 
were a source of discomfort rather than comfort, the tattooing of the face, 
etc., may some time make possible an explanation of the purpose in social 
and sexual affairs which the rendering of one's self hideous really has. 

The dwellings and dance houses are of the type prevailing generally 
in the central portion of California. The food supply, and weapons and 
means of defense, the two most important material factors which deter- 
mine not only the density of the population but the very existence of a 
people, are given due attention. 

At this precise moment, the account Dr Dixon gives us of the social 
organization of the Maidu and their practices at the birth, puberty, and 
death of individuals is especially welcome. The implements of war and 
chase were the private property of the men, the household utensils that 
of the women ; but the land and streams, with the fish, deer, and vege- 
table products in and upon them were the property of small communities, 
the boundaries of whose holdings were carefully marked. The Maidu, 
in common with other peoples of the Pacific coast, have many strict 
taboos and ceremonies connected with child-birth, puberty, menstrua- 
tion, and death. While some of these still await an adequate explana- 
tion, others are perfectly consistent with the belief the Maidu avow, in 
common with most primitive peoples, in a soul existing before the 
birth of the individual, capable of temporary separation from the body 
during life, and surviving after death, when, unless proper precautions 
are taken, it may linger about its former abode, bringing misfortune upon 
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the living. After its departure to the world of ghosts it may still be 
reached by means of gifts and vocal utterances. This latter belief has 
given rise among the Maidu to an elaborate and highly interesting cere- 
mony in which annually many costly offerings are made to the dead. 

The shamans among the Maidu are those who have attached to them- 
selves certain spirits as helpers, and who are able in dreams to obtain from 
spirits and ghosts such information as may be in their keeping. These 
shamans are capable of both removing and restoring the soul, thus pro- 
ducing death or health at will. As is so generally the custom in North 
America, semi-material objects bearing the same relation to the real 
object that souls do to men are removed from the body of the sick by 
means of sucking. 

The larger ceremonies of the Maidu, usually consisting in part of 
dancing, were held during the winter months. Of especial interest and 
importance is the secret society into which most boys were initiated 
during adolescence, the leaders of which were most influential in all 
matters pertaining to the interests of the people. 

Dr Dixon finds diversity within this region increasing as he moves 
from the material objects to religious beliefs and practices, a thing quite 
true in other parts of the state. Indeed, he concludes that variety in 
culture is one of the most striking features of the region. Since this is 
the case such a detailed study and record of this people is most welcome. 

P. E. Goddard. 
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